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If our readers wish to read a most in- 
teresting and instructive account of one of 
Captain Parry’s voyages to the North, 
written by Jacob Abbott, they will find it 
in a work called ‘ Good for Evil.” In this 
account, we are told that Captain Parry 
was sent out by the government of Eng- 
land, to make discoveries in the region 
of Baffin’s Bay. During the greater part 
of the year, these northern seas are full of 
large masses of ice, which remain in a 


and August, when they break up, and it 
is then possible for ships to pass among 
them. There is a great deal of danger 
and difficulty attending the attempt to nav- 
igate these seas, but, notwithstanding this, 
two ships were fitted out by the British 
government in 1819, to explore these re- 
gions, and Capt. Parry took the command 
of the expedition. 

“As soon as the two ships entered Baf- 
fins bay,’ says Mr. Abbot, ‘ they began 
to find fields and mountains of ice. Some 
were driven slowly along by the wind. 
Some were aground, although the water 
in which they were lying was over seven 
hundred feet deep, which is four or five 
times as much as from the top of a high 
steeple to the ground. These ice-moun- 
tains were of enormous size, and by far 
the greater part of each was under water.” 
Now let our readers think of the difficul- 
tyand danger to which Captain Parry’s 
ships were exposed. Their compasses 
were rendered useless by the variations 
ofthe needle, and it was with the great- 
est difficulty that they could keep the 
ships from being dashed to pieces against 
these huge masses of ice. At one time 
they were almost crushed between two 
huge ice-bergs. At another, one of the 
ships was driven aground, and “they 
thought destruction was inevitable.” But 
they persevered, and continued sailing 
westward, until they reached the latitude 
of 110 degrees. They were now entitled 
to the prize of twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars, which the British government had 
offered to any ship which would reach 
this latitude, and their hearts must have 
leaped with joy when they found them- 
selves in safety at this point of their haz- 
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ardous voyage. 
much farther westward, and Capt. Parry 
determined to harbor the ships here for the 


It was impossible to go 


winter. They found a suitable harbor in 
a large island, to which they gave the name 
of Melville island, and here, by cutting a 
channel of two miles in length, through 
the ice, they moved in the ships, and made 
them safe for winter. They then made 
houses of their ships by taking down the 
masts and putting roofs over the decks, 
and here they spent the winter months. 

Let us imagine ourselves in a place 
where the thermometer is 40 or 50 de- 
grees below zezo, and where the cold is 
so intense that we cannot touch any metal 
without having it produce a burning sen- 
sation ,and taking the skin from our hands. 
Let us think what it would be to live in 
perpetual twilight, and not to see the sun 
for many months! It wasin such a place, 
and under such circumstances that Cap- 
tain Parry and his men passed the winter. 

In order to make the necessary observa- 
tions, and to ascertain the force of gravi- 
tation at Melville island, it was necessa- 
ty to have a convenient place for the phi- 
losophical instruments. A rude building 
was put up on shore for this purpose, and 
here the philosopher who accompanied the 
expedition, made his experiments. ‘The 
interesting nature of these experiments, 
and a full account of their results, is given 
by Mr. Abbot, and we advise our young 
friends to read it for themselves. 

It was ene of the coldest days of this 
winter, that the accident occurred which is 
represented in the above picture. A stove 
had been placed in the rude buildings on 
shore, to which allusion has been made, 
and a man remained there to take charge 
of the instruments. It was on a morning 
when the thermometer was 40 degrees 
below zero, that the mén in the ship were 
startled by the appearance of flames burst- 
ing out of their building on shore. They 
hurried to the land. One climbed upon 
the roof of the burning house, and began 
to tear off the boards. The door was on 
fire, so that it seemed impossible to enter 
in that way, and the only hope of saving 
the instruments, which were valuable, was 
by getting them out through the roof. 
All was confusion and dismay, for the 





flames gained fast upon them, the wind 
was high, and there seemed little hope of 
saving anything. Suddenly a cry was 
heard from within, and then, for the first 
time, the men recollected with horror that 
their comrade was in the midst of the burn- 
ing building. What was to be done? 
Before he could escape the door must be 
forced open, and that was all in flames, 
Again their companion called out from 
within, that he had the most valuable in- 
strument in his hands, and they must break 
through the door. Pressing with all his 
might against that part of the door which 
was free from the flames, the man within 
called to his comrades to assist him. One 
of them seized hold of the door, aud it was 
forced open sufficiently to permit the no- 
ble and self-sacrificing sailor to force his 
way through the flames into the open air, 
with the precious instrument in his hands. 
But what a sight did he present. His 
hands which had been holding the cold 
iron instrument for half an hour, were 
frozen as hard and white as marble. We 
are not told the name of this heroic sailor, 
who for the sake of preserving a valuable 
instrument, suffered so much, but we hon- 
or him from our heart. He was taken to 
the ship, and his hands plunged in cold 
water, but, in consequence of this day’s 
sufferings, he lost two fingers of one hand, 
and three of the other. The other voy- 
agers were obliged to cover themselves 
with ice to take out the frost, and it was 
many weeks before they recovered from this 
day’s exposure. 

Many other things did these intrepid 
voyagers suffer, before they left their win- 
ter quarters, but, when August came, and 
the ice was melted sufficiently to allow 
their ships to pass, they took leave of 
Melville island, and turned their faces 
homeward, where we cannot but hope that 
they met with a reward for all their toil and 
sufferings. M. W. D. 








Narrative. 





ORIGINAL. 
THE VALE OF ELAH. 

Probably no portion of the earth has oc- 
cupied so wide a place in human history 
as the Land of Judea. None has been 
the theatre of so important, so thrilling 
events. To no spot on earth, even now, 
do so many minds turn with deep and rev- 
erent interest. The land of Patriarch and 
Prophet, the scene on which God display- 
ed his wonderful works to his ancient 
people, it is still to the Jew, in all his 
wanderings, the glory of the whole earth, 
the excellency of all lands, and to the 
Christian mind, it is connected with asso- 
ciations of still deeper interest. The Jew 
may look upon it as the land of his fath- 
ers, and the Mahomedan as the land of his 
actual possession ; but the Christian finds 
it more sacred in his eyes, as the land of 
his Saviour. To us it is pre-eminently, a 
holy land. The scenes of the Redeemer’s 
birth and life, his death and his ascension 
are all there. He gazed upon its moun- 
tains with his blessed eyes, and hallowed 
its valleys with his sacred feet. He trod 
the shores of its rivers, and walked in the 
power of his divinity upon the bosom of 
its seas; or hushed the wildness of their 
waves with his omnipotent mandate. There 
is no wonder, then, that we read with in- 
terest whatever pertains to these scenes. 
Thus the geography of the Holy Land, as- 
sociated with the events recorded in the 
sacred narrative, becomes a matter of in- 





teresting study. 

Several writers have entertained us with 
descriptions of the Sacred Mountains. The 
graphic sketches of Headly must leave a 
vivid impression on the minds of those who 
have read them. 

But “the mountains round about Jeru- 
salem,” form only a part of the Holy Land. 
Comparatively few of the events recorded 
in the Bible, transpired upon them, or 
were connected with them. Its valleys 
and its plains, its cities and deserts, its 
rivers and seas, are equally interesting, 
from the association with them of great 
events in sacred history. 

I propose to invite the readers of the 
Youth’s Companion to fellow me through 
some of the sacred valleys; and we will 
commence with the celebrated Vale of 
Elah. 

This valley is about three miles from 
Bethlehem, on the road to Jaffa; the an- 
cient Joppa. A modern traveller «de- 
scribes it as “a pretty and interesting 
looking spot, the bottom covered with 
olive trees.” Its breadth is said to be not 
more than half a mile, and its length is 
inconsiderable. On each side of the brook 
which flows through it, and from which 
the youthful David gathered the “ five 
smooth stones,”’ are the mountains or hills 
on which were encamped the armies of 
the Philistines, and of Israel, before the 
memorable fall of the gigantic Goliath. 
As a mere geographical spot, then it is 
comparatively unimportant. It is small 
in extent, and not especially remarkable 
for its natural scenery. We shall find its 
chief interest in its association with the 
names and deeds of David and Goliath. 
The narrative of their contest, the defiant 
words and boastful bearing of the Philis- 
tine, and the truly heroic and God-trust- 
ing replies of Israel’s youthful warrior, are 
given with striking beauty by the sacred 
penman. We almost fear to use our own 
language in presenting the scenes and char- 
acters referred to, lest we mar the inimita- 
ble narrative. 

The first scene in this interesting drama, 
presents to our view the position of the ar- 
mies. In the beautiful brevity of the his- 
torian, ‘* The Philistines stood on a moun- 
tain on the one side, and Israel stood on a 
mountain on the other side.” There the 
armies waited. Which should commence 
the battle? Eager for the conflict, the op- 
posing hosts were nerving themselves for 
the engagement. Every ear awaited the 
order for action, every spear was poised for 
the encounter. The battle however was 
not to be general. It was proposed on 
the part of the Philistines to decide the 
contest by single combat. How must the 
hearts of all that Philistine host have pal- 
pitated and swelled with proud expecta- 
tion of certain triumph, as their leader, 
the giant of Gath, went forth from their 
ranks to challenge his antagonist! But 
on the other hand, Saul and all Israel 
were dismayed at the words which he 
spake. Nor was it matter of surprise that 
they were. Picture to your minds that 
defiant Goliath, whose height was six cu- 
bits and a span, or at least ten feet. His 
armor suited his giant strength and pro- 
portions. The weight of his coat of mail 
was five thousand sheckels of brass; more 
than two hundred pounds. He wore a 
helmet of brass upon his head, and greaves 
of brass upon his legs, The staff of his 
spear was like a weaver’s beam, and the 
head of it weighed six hundred shekels of 
iron, some ten or twelve pounds. 

Thus arrayed, he takes his position be- 
fore the enemy’s ranks, and with a voice 
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that sent quaking to every heart, thun- 
dered forth that haughty challenge, “I 
defy the armies of Israel this day.” This 
challenge he drew near and repeated, morn- 
ing and evening, for forty days. But in 
all the hosts of Israel, no one dares to meet 
him. Saul himself, the proud leader of 
that army, shrinks from the contest; and 
as he moves from rank to rank, in the 
hope of finding some stalwart soldier who 
shall volunteer his services for this fearful 
emergency, his features grow pale with 
half concealed affright, or are flushed with 
mingled indignation and shame. He con- 
jures them by the memory of their ancient 
victories, by the glory of their arms, by 
the derisive shouts of the reproaching ar- 
my on the opposite hill: but during all 
that forty days, he calls in vain, upon the 
veterans of his army; no one dares to 
accept the challenge of the Philistine gi- 
ant. * % * * 

At a distance from this encampment of 
the hostile armies, dwelt the ancient and 
venerable Jesse at Bethlehem; and in the 
wilderness not far off, was the boy David, 
the son of Jesse, watching. his father’s 
sheep. That good old man had three oth- 
er sons inthe army of Saul; and with a 
true paternal solicitude, he calls David and 
says to him, ‘* Take now for thy brothers 
this parched corn, and these ten loaves, 
and run to the camp, to thy brethren, and 
carry these ten cheeses, and look how thy 
brethren fare.”” In execution of his fa- 
ther’s command, David went down to the 
army; and leaving what he carried in the 
hands of a keeper, he ran in to salute his 
brethren, just as the host was going forth 
to the fight, and shouting for the battle ; 
for they had at length begun to move the 
armies for ageneral engagement. Goliath 
however, re-appears, and repeats the chal- 
lenge which he had so often uttered in 
vain. And now again, “the men of Is- 
rael when they saw the man, fled from 
him, and were sore afraid.”’ But notso 
the youthful son of Jesse. He spake to 
the men that stood by him, saying, ‘*‘ What 
shall be done to him that killeth this Phil- 
istine, and taketh away the reproach from 
Israel? For who is this uncircumcised 
Philistine, that he should defy the armies 
of the living God?’’ It stirred the heart of 
the noble shepherd boy, that the armies 
of his people, aye, ‘ the armies of the living 
God,” should be reproached and defeated 
by the boasting Philistines. He conceives 
the strange, the apparently preposterous 
purpose of becoming himself the antagonist 
of the giant of Gath. His eldest brother 
who heard his conversation with the men, 
chid him for his rashness and pride, and 
accused him of coming down to the army 
from mere idle curiosity; suggesting that 
he would better be taking care of his “‘ few 
sheep in the wilderness.” David's reply 
to his brother is characteristic of the cool- 
ness and courage which are presently to 
distinguish him above all the men of Is- 
rael’s army. He says to Eliab, “ Is there 
not a cause?” Is there not need that 
some one should meet this vain glorious 
champion, from whom you have all shrunk 
in fear? Is there not need of some one to 
defend the cause of God against this defi- 
ant heathen? But not waiting to conti- 
nue the altercation with his brother, he 
again proposes his questions in regard to 
the killing ofthe Philistine, and is brought 
‘before Saul, where another scene in the 


drama is acted. David says to his king, 


**Let no man’s heart fail because of him ; 
thy servant will go and fight with this 
Philistine.” Saul no doubt rejoiced that 
one was ready to meet the champion of 
the enemy. But he could hardly rejoice 
with hope. ‘Thou art not able to go 
against this Philistine to fight with him,” 
said Saul, *‘ for thou art but a youth,and he 
aman of war.” He could not hope for his 
young volunteer’s success, against such 
fearful odds, and he wished not to expose 
him to be the sport of Goliath’s spear. 
David however, nothing doubting, de- 
tails to Saul his victory over the bear and 
the lion, and assures him that this uncir- 
eumcised Philistine shall be as one of 
them, ‘‘seecing he’ hath defied the armies 
of the living God.” ‘ The Lord that de- 
livered me out of the paw of the lion, 
and out of the paw of the bear, he will de- 
liver me out of the hand of this Philistine.” 
We see that David’s confidence was in 
God, and not in his own right arm. And 
Saul said unto David, **Go, and the Lord 
be with thee.” Then follows Saul’s arm- 





ing of David with helmet, and sword, and 
coat of mail. But David had not proved 
the weapons; he dared not trust himself 
with them, and puts them off. How ap- 
parently beside himself to strip off every 
defence, when about to meet in deadly 
strife, that mail-clad hero of Philistia! But 
David knew what weapons best befitted 
this mighty enterprise; and whose pqwer 
should clothe his arm with skifl and 
strength to meet the emergency. ‘And 
he took his staff in his hand, and chose 
him five smooth stones out of the brook, 
and put them in a shepherd’s bag which 
he had, and his sling was in his hand.” 
And now the scene changes again. ‘* Da- 
vid drew near to the Philistines, and the 
Philistine came on, and drew near to Da- 
vid.” Densely crowded upon the slopes 
of the beautiful valley, are the marshalled 
hosts of Israel and Philistia, gazing with 
the intensest eagerness upon the arena be- 
tween them, where stood the champions 
ready for battle. On the side of the Phi- 
listines, doubtless, was swelling pride and 
confidence of an easy victory; while the 
Israelites must have been filled with pain- 
ful solicitude for their inexperienced and 
youthful hero. 

Look now at the combatants. Tower- 
ing in his huge proportions, proud in the 
strength of his mighty arm; with the bear- 
ing of one conscious of his prowess; stern, 
frowning, disdainful in every feature, Go- 
liath looks down in scorn upon the ruddy 
and beardless boy that came to meet him ; 
at the same time exclaiming, “Am la 
dog that thou comest to me with staves ?”’ 
Then cursing him by his gods, he calls to 
him indignantly, ‘* Come to me and I will 
give thy flesh unto the fowls of the air, 
and to the beasts of the field.” O mistak- 
en strength! O premature boasting! A 
power above thine own, O giant of Gath, 
shall number thee to day! And there was 
David, not irritated by the insulting lan- 
guage of the Philistine, but standing calm- 
ly and unmoved, with his fair countenance 
upturned to his ‘antagonist, and glowing 
from his mornings travel, while the dignity 
of his position as the defender of Israel’s 
host, and the champion of God, gave him 
a holy courage, and strength to reply to 
the decisive taunts of Goliath. Read 1 
Samuel, xvii: 45, 49. Inimitable 
narrative of a most remarkable event. 
The boasting giant, who, but a moment 
since cursed the stripling before him, now 
writhes upon the ground, in the last throes 
of life. His strength, his pride, his taunts 
are all gone before that smooth stone 
from David’s sling. David having no 
sword, ran and stood upon Goliath, drew 
his sword, and cut off his head. When 
the Philistines saw that their champion 
was dead, they fled. The men of Israel 
and Judah pursued them, and left, we 
know not how many of them wounded 
and fallen in that valley, which had been 
resounding so«many days with their in- 
sulting defiance of Israel's armies and Is- 
rael’s God. They returned from the pur- 
suit, and plundered the tents of the enemy, 
and thus completed a most signal victory. 

But David was not forgotten in the tri- 
umphal march of the victorious army, 
through the cities of Israel. Troops of 
rejoicing women came forth to meet them, 
‘singing and dancing with tabrets, with 
joy and with instruments of music.” 

It is not my purpose at this time to pur- 
sue the history of the hero, whose public 
life was thus auspiciously begun. But I 
would ask my youthful readers to learn 
from the history of David, the lesson of 
true courage and trust in God. w. 

Gorham, Me. 
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QUEENS OF FRANCE.—NO. XXXV. 
Brancu of Navarre, queen of Philip Sixth 
of France. 

Born 1328—Died 1398, 

John succeeded to the throne of Philip 
ile Valois. ‘He first married Bonne of 
Luxemburg, who although the mother of 
a king, and the daughter of a king, was 
never herself a queen, having died before 
John came tothe throne. She was the 
daughter of John of Luxemberg. The 
greatest pomp and splendor attended the 
bride of prince John, and Bonne of Lux- 
emburg, which took place in 1332, several 

















kings were present to witness the cere- 
mony, as well as the sovereign Dukes of 
Brittany, Burgundy, Lorraine and Bra- 
bant. The princess Bonne, was very love- 
ly and amiable, and she was universally 
beloved, but after enjoying seventeen years 
of happiness with her husband, she died 
at Mautburison, in the year 1349, deeply 
regretted by her husband, and all who had 
come under her influence. She left eight 
children. After her death, Philip wish- 
ed his son to marry Blanch, daughter of 
Philip, king of Navarre, and of Jane of 
France, whose hand was claimed by sev- 
eral other princes, but as soon as the king 
of France made known his wishes to the 
king of Navarre, all other engagements 
were thrown aside, and Blanch was sent 
to France. During her journey, the queen 
of France died, and Blanch found the 
court in mourning. This appearance of 
woe did not last long, however, for Phil- 
ip became deeply enamored of the princess 
whom he had intended for a wife for his 
son, and he very soon offered her his hand, 
which having considerable ambition, Blanch 
accepted, although Philip was 58, and her- 
self but 18 years of age. This marriage 
was celebrated at Brie-comte-Rolart, in 
the year 1349; but the young queen did 
not long enjoy the honors which Philip 
had conferred upon her, for he died eigh- 
teen months after their marriage in 1350. 
Blanch retired to the Chateau of Neufiles, 
where she gave birth to a daughter, called 
Jane, very soon after the death of Philip 
Sixth. She seldom appeared at court, and 
preferred passing most of her time in re- 
tirement, where king John, who highly es- 
teemed her, afforded her abundant means 
of gratifying her taste for founding reli- 
gious buildings, and for the bestowal of 
alms. Some historians assert that she 
afterwards married her chamberlain, and 
that John would not allow the marriage to 
be made public. This is doubtful, but it 
is certain that when the king of Castille, 
to whom she was affianced before her mar- 
riage with Philip, repeated his offer, she 
sent back word that she preferred remain- 
ingin France. Blanch died at the Chateau 
de Neuffles, in the year 1398,aged seventy, 
having one daughter, Jane, who died at 
the age of eighteen, when on her journey 
to Spain, to marry the Duke de Girone, 
son of Henry Fourth, king of Arragon. 


Queen JanE of Auvergne, second wife of 
John. 
Married to John 1349—Died 1365. 


Jane de Auvergne, was the daughter of 
William Twelfth, Count of Boulogne, and 
of Margaret Devereux. She was married 
in 1338 to Philip de Bourres, Duke of 
Burgundy, by whom she had one son. 
Eight years after, she was left a widow, as 
the Duke was killed by a fall from his horse 
at the seige of Aquillon, and when dying, 
he recommended his wife and child to the 
king of France. Edward Third, king of 
England, was desirous of marrying Jane, 
but John had become so much fascinated 
by the pleasing manners, and agreeable 
conversation of the Duchess of Burgundy, 
that he baffled Edward’s projects, and 
himself married the fair widow. This 
marriage was celebrated in the year 1349, 
by the bishop of Paris, in the church of 
Nanterre, and the coronation took place at 
Rheims some months after. The entry of 
the royal pair into Paris was most brilliant, 
and the commencement of their reign prom- 
ised long years of happiness; but after a 
few years of joy had passed, Wgance expe- 
rienced disasters, which covered it as with 
a funeral pall. In 1556, John was taken 
prisoner at the battle of Portiers, and he 
found much consolation from the Countess 
of Salsbury’s sympathy, who was deeply 
affected by his misfortunes. At length 
peace was concluded with England, and 
John leaving hostages as guarrantees of 
his fidelity, returned to France, but his son 
one of the hostages, having violated his 
word, and escaped to France, John imme- 
diately returned, and gave himself up as a 
prisoner. This conduct of course gained 
for him the respect of many. When in Eng- 
land, he was seized with a severe malady, 
and the queen Jane being deprived of all 
authority by the regency of the dauphin, 
resided at the Court of her son, the Duke 
of Burgundy. But the grief which she 
felt for her husband’s misfortunes, proba- 
bly shortened her life. She died just one 
year after the death of John, in 1365. 
Jane was buried with suitable honors, at 





St. Denis. 
John. 


JANE of Bourbon, queen of Charles Fifth. 
Born 1337—Died 1377. 

Jane was the daughter of Peter Ist, 
duke of Bourbon, and Isabella of Valois, 
She was born at Vincennes, in = year 
1337, and was married to the™dauphin 
Charles, in 1350. Jane was affianced to 
Hunbert Dauphin of Viennois, in the year 
1348, but that prince having resolved to 
retire from the world, and devote himself 
to religion, gave his estates to Charles 
Dauphin of France, and Duke of Burgun- 
dy, who also inherited his betrothed wife. 
Fourteen years after their marriage, Charles 
and Jane were crowned at Rheims by the 
Archbishop John de-Craon, in 1364, “ and 
the queen on her return from Rheims, 
made her entry into Paris, on a horse 
richly caparisoned, and led by the king’s 
brother on foot.” Charles was devotedly 
attached to his wife, whose beauty made a 
great impression upon the Parisians; he 
spent large sums in procuring her magnifi- 
cent dresses and valuable ornaments. He 
placed her beside him in the Parliament, 
and asked her advice on all occasions of 
difficulty. Jane is said to have been 
worthy of the honors bestowed upon her, 
for she was a very sensible woman, and 
gave her children a very careful education, 
Jane conducted the affairs of government 
with so much prudence, during the long 
and frequent illnesses of the king, that he 
named her regent, in conjunction with the 
Dukes of Burgundy and Bourbon, when 
his death should occur. In sickness and 
misfortune Jane was his comforter, as in 
his younger days she had been the charm 
of his existence, and he never recovered 
from the deep grief which settled upon 
him when she died, which event was 
brought on by her imprudence in bathing 
at a time when it was forbidden by her 
medical attendants. She died in 1377. 
Queen Jane encouraged literature, which 
she herself cultivated with success. Her 
virtues rendered her a great loss to the na- 
tion, who were much attached to her. 

ESTELLE. 


She had no children by King 





Nursery. 








LITTLE CHARLES. 


Little Charles was “ the only son of his 
mother,”’ was favored with a sister seven 
years older than himself, who was natural- 
ly kind-hearted and affectionate, and in 
whom these dispositions had been height- 
ened and strengthened by religion; for 
she was a child of prayer, one who loved 
the truths and precepts of God’s word. 
The birth of her little brother seemed the 
happiest era of her life. She rejoiced 
over the precious gift with a delight which 
was most beautifully expressed in word 
and action, and with evident gratitude to 
the Author of his existence. 

She was unceasing and untiring in her 
attentions to the dear little boy, ever 
manifesting solicitude for his comfort and 
welfare, until he completed his third year. 
Then her delicate frame sunk, and after a 
year of suffering and privation, in which 
the Christian graces were strikingly ex- 
emplified, she died. Her ransomed spirit 
soared to the abodes of the blessed, leav- 
ing the impress of angelic purity upon her 
marble brow. 

Little Charles was told that his sister 
Mary was dead. He immediately burst 
into an agony of grief, which seemed be- 
yond control. He was taken aside, and 
told of the gain experienced’ by his sister 
in being removed to a world where she 
will have no more pain, or sickness, oF 
sorrow, but will ever, be happy. He lis- 
tened attentively, and wiping away his 
tears, inquired of his mother, 

“Can sister Mary love us now ?” 

** Yes,” was the reply. , 

“* But how can she love us when she 1s 
dead ?” 

“ Her soul,that part of her which thought 
and reasoned, and loved, is gone to a bet 
ter world, and can there think of us, and 
love us still.” ; 

**And can we love her when she 38 
dead?” ‘ Yes.” 

‘* How can we love her ?” 

“We can think of her in that happy 
world where she is gone; think how g00 
and affectionate she was when she was 
with us, and love her while she is there- 
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Little Charles’ grief was assuaged. His Religion his eyes, and said—‘* When I went to | town, which stood always open. He found 
countenance assumed its accustomed ba sea five years ago, I left a boy behind me, | it empty! and throwing himself on his 
cheerfulness. The next day he was told : and if I should now find him such a good | knees, he prayed that God would show 
that his sister Mary was to be buried in NONE PRAYS FOR ME. fellow as you seem to be, I should be as | him some way out of his distress, so that 


the ground. He again looked serious, and 
inquired, 

‘Mother, do you wish to have Mary 
buried in the grpund ?” 

“Yes, my child.” 

“Why do you wish to have her bu- 
ried ?”” , 

“Because her spirit, which thought, 
and knew and loved, is away from the body 
now, and God requires that the body, 
when it is dead, should sleep in the ground 
till he shall make it live again, and cause 
the spirit to come back again into it.” 

The next day he stood at the grave of 
his sister, and calmly saw her fair form 
buried from his sight, until he too shall 
have rested in the grave, and with her 
shall awake at the ‘‘sound of the archan- 
gel and the trump of God.” And the light 
which dawned upon his mind at the part- 
ing scene, has never been obscured. 

Truly, the consolations which the gos- 
pel alone can impart are needed by “‘ lit- 
tle children,” and are attainable by such. 
Yes, they may, in the midst of privation 
and bereavement, sickness and death, to 
which they are always liable, be support- 
edand comforted through practical faith in 
the-truths of God’s word. Let parents 
believe practically that “little ghildren ” 
may come unto Christ, and they shall 
know by blessed experience the truth of 
our Saviour’s words, “According to your 
faith be it unto you.” [Am. Mess. 


SMorality. 
THE VICTORIOUS LITTLE BOY. 


I had the following anecdote from a 
gentleman of veracity. A little boy in 
Connecticut, of remarkably serious mind 
and habits, was ordinarily employed about 
a mechanic’s shop, where nearly all the 
hands were addicted to the common use 
of intoxicating liquors. The lad had im- 
bibed temperance principles, and though 
often invited, could never be induced to 
partake with any of the shop’s crew. At 
length his teacher in the Sunday school, in 
conversation on certain non-resistant texts 
of Scripture, had awakened his mind to 
that subject, and he very conscientiously 
avowed his determination to try to live 
in accordance with this great Christian 
doctrine. Three or four of the harder 
drinkers in the shop somewhat piqued at 
such precocious piety and scrupulousness 
of conscience, resolved to humble the lad, 
or at least put his new notions to the test. 
They resolved to force a dram of rum down 
his throat by some méans. Seizing an op- 
portunity when he was left alone in the 
shop with themselves, they invited him to 
drink. He refused. They then told him 
they should compel him. He remained 
calm and unmoved. They threatened him 
with violence. Still he neither seemed 
angry, nor attempted to escape, nor evinc- 
ed the least disposition to yield; but in- 
sisted that it was wicked, and he could not 
do it. They then laid hold of him, a man 
at each arm, while the third held the bottle 
ready to force his mouth. Still their vic- 
tim remained meek and firm, declaring 
that he had never injured them, and nev- 
er should, but that God would be his friend 
and protector, however much they might 
abuse him. The man who held the fatal 
bottle, up to that moment resolute in his 
evil purpose, was so struck by the non-re- 
sisting dignity and innocence of the lad, 
that, as he afterwards confessed almost 
with tears, he actually felt unable to raise 
his hand. Twice he essayed to lift the 
bottle, as he placed the nose of it in the 
child’s mouth, but his arm refused to serve 
him. Not the least resistance was made 
in this stage of the procecding, otherwise 
than by a meek protesting look; yet the 
ringleader himself v.as overcome in his 
feelings, and gave over the attempt, de- 
claring that he could not, and would not 
injure such an innocent, conscientious, 
good-hearted boy. Such is moral power. 
Such is the strength by which evil may, 
Sometimes, at least, be overcome with 


good.— Rev. A. Ballou. 

















Prayer is a key which unlocks the bles- 
sings of the day, and locks out the dangers 
of the night. 


A writer in the New’ York Evangelist 
says :—‘* Whilst a meeting of much inter- 
est was going on in a certain country 
town in Virginia, Mr. K. a pious young 
man, selected a young lawyer who was a 
noted scorner, and made him the subject of 
special prayer. About two days after- 
wards, the young lawyer came to the house 
where the pastor was. I myself was in 
the house at the time, but being particu- 
larly engaged, I requested the pastor to 
speak to him. ‘ Mh,” says .he, “ he is 
not serious.” Yes, I replied, he must be, 
or he would not come here. ‘I know 
him better than you do,” said the pastor, 
‘““he is a scorner. There is no hope of 
him.” The young lawyer was permitted 
to depart, I believe, without a single re- 
ligious remark having been made to him. 
My conjectures were true. He was then 
under awakening influences, and a few 
days afterwards he professed conversion. 

Perhaps two weeks after that, this young 
lawyer was riding along the road on his 
way to a protracted meeting about to be 
held in an adjacent county. Before he 
reached the place, he fell in with another 
man, Mr. P., going to the same meeting. 
Religious conversation was introduced, the 
hopefully converted sinner spoke quite 
freely of the change of views or feelings 
which he had experiences, and ascribed 
them under God, to the prayers of his 
friend, Mr. K. who selected him as the 
subject of special prayer. ‘‘Ah,” said Mr. 
P., “‘ I had friends once who used to pray 
for me; but I have been so careless, so 
wicked, they don’t think it worth while 
to pray forme now. They have all given 
me up. There is not one I suppose on 
earth, who remembers me in prayer.” 

“O, yes,” replied the young lawyer, 
“there is one I know.” ‘ Who is it?” 
quickly inquired Mr. P. ‘‘ The very same 
who prayed for me, has made you the sub- 
ject of special prayer.” ‘Is it possible !” 
said Mr. P., and throwing himself back, he 
had well nigh fallen from the horse upon 
which he was riding. From that moment, 
he waked up to the claims of his dying 
soul. A few days after, with great joy, 
he was telling to all around, what a dear 
Saviour he had found. Blessed be God, 
the effectual fervent prayer of a righteous 
man availeth much. 











Parental. 
THE BROKEN CRUTCH. 


One hot day in the month of June, a 
poor sun burnt sailor, with but one crutch, 
was going along the road, when his crutch 
broke in halves, and hé was forced to crawl 
on his hands and knees to the side of the 
road, ane sit down to wait till some coach 
or cart came by, whose driver he could ask 
totake him up. The first that passed 
that way, was a stage-coach, but the man 
who drove it was a surly fellow, and he 
would not help the sailor, as he thought he 
should not be paid for it. 

Soon after this, the tired sailor fell fast 
asleep upon the ground, and though a 
thick shower of rain came on, yet still he 
slept; for sailors, when on board their 
ships, have to bear all sorts of weather. 

When the wind blows, the waves of the 
sea often dash over the deck of the vessel, 
and wet the poor men to the skin, while 
they are pulling the ropes and shifting the 
sails. 

When the sailor awoke, he found a boy’s 
coat and waistcoat on his head and shoul- 
ders, to keep him from being wet; and the 
boy sat by in his shirt, trying to mend the 
broken crutch, with two pieces of wood 
and some twine. ‘‘My good lad,” said 
the sailor, “‘why did you pull off your 
own clothes to keep me from being wet?” 
*O,” said he, “‘I do not mind the rain, 
but I thought the large drops that fell on 
your face would awake you, and you must 
be sadly tired to sleep so sound upon the 
ground. See! I have almost mended 
your crutch, which I found broken; and if 
you can lean on me, and cross yonder 
field to my uncle’s farm-house, I am sure 
he will get youa new crutch. Pray do 
try to go there. I wishI was tall enough 
to carry-you on my back.” 











The sailor looked at him with tears in 


happy as the day is long, though I have 
lost my leg, and must go on crutches all 
the rest of my life.” 

““What was your son’s name?” the 
boy asked. 

“Tom White,” said the sailor, “and 
my name is John White.” 

When the boy heard these names, he 
jumped up, threw his arms round the sai- 
lor’s neck, and said, “‘ My dear,dear father, 
I am Tom White, your own little boy.” 
How great was the sailor’s joy, thus to 
meet his own child, and to find him so 
good to those who wanted help. Tom 
had been taken care of by his uncle while 
his father was at sea, and the sunburnt, 
lame sailor, found a happy home in the 
farm-house of his brother; and though he 
had a new crutch, he kept the old one as 
long as he lived, and showed it to all 
strangers who came to the farm, as a proof 
of the kind heart of his dear son Tom. 





| Natural Gistory. — 








ADVENTURE WITH A SNAKE. 


As I was examining the spoor of the 
game by the fountain, J suddenly discover- 
ed an enormous old rock-snake stealing in 
beneath amass of rock beside me. He 
was truly an enormous snake, and, hav- 
ing never before dealt avith this species of 
game, I did not exactly know how to set 
about capturing him. Being very anxious 
to preserve his skin entire, and not wish- 
ing to have recourse to my rifle, I cut a 
stout and tough stick about eight feet long, 
and having lightened myself of my shoot- 
ing-belt, I commenced the attack. Seiz- 
ing him by the tail, I tried to get him 
out of his place of refuge ; but I hauled in 
vain; he only drew his large folds firmer 
together ; I could not move him. At length 
I got a rheim round one of his folds, about 
the middle of his body, and Kleinboy and 
I commenced hauling away in good earn- 
est. 

The snake, finding the ground too hot 
for him, relaxed his coils, and suddenly 
bringing round his head to the front, he 
sprang out to us like an arrow, with his 
immense and hideous mouth opened to its 
largest dimensions, and before I could get 
out of his way, he was clean out of his hole, 
and made a second spring,throwing himself 
forward about eight or ten feet, and snap- 
ping his horrid fangs within a foot of my 
naked legs. I sprang out of his way, and 
getting hold of the green bough I had cut, 
returned to the charge. The snake now 
glided along at top speed; he knew the 
ground well, and was making for a mass of 
broken rocks, where he would have been 
beyond my reach, but before he could gain 
this place of refuge, I caught him two or 
three tremendous whacks on the head. 
He, however, held on, and gained a pool 
of muddy water, which he was rapidly 
crossing, when I again belabored him, and 
at length reduced his pace toastand. We 
then hanged him by the neck to a bough 
of atree, and in about fifteen minutes he 
seemed dead; but he again became very 
troublesome during the operation of skin- 
ning, twisting his body in all manner of 
ways. This serpent measured fourteen 
feet. 








Benevolence. 








THE YOUNG STUDENT. 


The following little story of a gentleran, 
who was well known, and held some of- 
fice in N , under Government, was 
told by a friend of his. 

In the early life of P , while he was 
studying at R , it happened that, ow- 
ing to the disturbances of his country, his 
parents, who lived at a distance, fell, at 
one time, into such painful difficulties, that 
they were not able to send their son his 
usual means of support; and at the same 
time death deprived him of his chief friend 
in the place where he was. He was now 
without money or the means of obtaining 
any; he did not know even how to pro- 
vide himself with the greatest necessaries. 
One day, early in the morning, with a very 














sad heart, he was passing a church in the 


his pressing need might be supplied. 
As he rose and. went towards the door 
which led into the principal street, a poor 
old, infirm woman, leaning on crutches, 
came into the church, and asked him for 
alms. P. had only one shilling left, with 
which he had thought to provide himself 
with food for that day; but he gave it to 
the poor woman, with these silent words : 
““O Lord, I have besought thee for help, 
and thou causest even the last shilling I 
have to be asked of me; yet thou knowest 
a way to help—I know not any.” With 
tearful eyes he passed on; and just as he 
went out from the church door, a noble 
looking man rode by, who at the same 
moment dropped his glove. P took 
it up and modestly gave it to its owner. 
The gentleman, surprised at this attention 
from a school boy, asked his name. He 
told it, and the stranger inquired if he was 
a son or arelative of a famous surgeon 
of that name. He answered that he was 
his son; and the gentleman immediately 
asked him to dine at his lodgings, saying, 
“Your father safely performed a danger- 
ous operation for me, and next to God, I 
owe my life to him.” 
My friend bowed, and the stranger rode 
on. At the appointed time he went as 
he had been invited to do, and was most 
kindly and hospitably received. When 
he took leave, the stranger took his hand, 
and put into it six pieces of gold, saying, 
“Students often have little expenses for 
which they do not like to apply to their 
kind parents. Take this trifle from me, as 
a token of gratitude towards your father.” 
Surely in his after life P would 
never forget his early walk that morning, 
and his prayer in the church; nor would 
ever think of it without thankfully rejoic- 
ing that when the poor woman asked for 
his last shilling, he had believed that it 
was God who had required it of him; and 
had trusted that God was able to help him, 
though he himself could see no way out of 
his distress. 




















‘Obituary. 








MINISTERING SPIRITS. 


We are told of ‘ ministering spirits,” 
by the lips that cannot lie; and it were a 
sacrilege to doubt their mission. But they 
come never to torment or terrify—they 
hold no communion with the eye or ear of 
sense. In that solemn hour, when the soul 
hovers half-way between two worlds, when 
the veil of earthly vision grows transpa- 
rent with the dawning light of eternity, it 
may be—it must be—that revealings 
through that veil are sometimes given. 

A little girl, ina family of my acquaint- 
ance, a lovely and precocious child, lost 
her mother at an age too early to fix the 
loved features in her remembrance. She 
was frail as beautiful; and as the bud of 
her heart unfolded, it seemed, as if won by 
that mother’s prayers, to turn instinctively 
heavenward. The sweet, conscientious, 
and prayer loving child was the idol of the 
bereaved family. But she faded away ear- 
ly. She would lie upon the lap of the 
friend who took a mother’s kind care of her, 
and, winding one wasted arm about her 
neck, ‘* Now tell me about my mamma!” 
And when the oft-told tale had been re- 
peated, she would ask softly, ‘‘ Take me 
into the parlor; I want to see my ma- 
ma!’ The request was never refused ; 
and the affectionate sick child would lie 
for hours, contentedly gazing on her moth- 
er’s portrait. But 

“Pale and wan she grew, and weakly— 

Bearing all her pains so meekly, 

That to them she still grew dearer, 

As the trial hour drew nearer.” 


That hour came at last, and the weeping 
neighbors assembled to see the little child 
die. The dew of death was already on the 
flower, as its life-sun was going down. 
The little chest heaved faintly—spasmodi- 
cally. 

“Do you know me, darling?” sobbed 
close in her ear, the voice that was dear- 
est; but it awoke noanswer. All at once 
a brightness, as if from the upper world, 
burst over the child’s colorless countenance. 
The eyelids flashed open, the lips parted, 
the wan, curdling hands flew up, in the lit- 
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tle one’s last impulsive effort, as she looked 
piercingly into the far above. : 

“ Mother !” she cried, with surprise and 
transport in her tone—and passed with 
that breath to her mother’s bosom. 

Said a distinguished divine, who stood 
by that bed of joyous death, “if I had nev- 
er believed in the ministration of departed 
ones before, I could not doubt it now !” 


[ National Era. 


Editorial. 
eae 't ; CORRESPONDENT.] 


EARTHLY BEAUTY. 


I gazed upon a lovely infant, as it lay in in- 
nocent beauty on its mother’s knee, and I 
thought that one so fair, so beautifully fair, 
would live to cheer and bless those around 
him. Time rolled on, and that angel boy was 
dead, his earthly beauty had faded, and his 
once happy home was desolate and sad. From 
a far country, a rare and beautiful plant was 
sent me. I watched its growth with the deep- 
est interest, soon a delicate bud was seen 
among the dark green leaves, it swelled and 
opened, disclosing a beautiful blossom which 
breathed a most delicious odor. With pride 
I showed it to my friends, who with one voice, 
declared it to be uncommonly beautiful. But 
again I was disappointed, in my joy I had not 
realized that my flower must fade. By some 
accident it was broken from its stem, and lay 
withered at my feet, breathing even in death, 
that sweet fragrance which had been my de- 
light before. In sorrow I gazed upon it, but 
grief could not restore its beauty. 

Years past away. I sought for lasting beau- 
ty in higher things. My sainted mother was 
dearer to me than life itself. Her advice so 
kindly given, had saved me from many an evil 
act. Her sweet smile of'approval when I had 
done well, encouraged me to “continue in 
well doing,” while that sad, grieved look, when 
I had committed a fault, withheld me from sin. 
Was it strange that I idolized this mother, and 
gave her my purest and best affections? Was 
it strange that I thought her unearthly beau- 
tiful? Who that has felt a mother’s love, will 
say that it was. But alas! her beauty must 
also fade. Sadly I gazed upon her pale cheek, 
and her wasting form which indicated so plain- 
ly, that consumption had chosen her for its vic- 
tim.. I would have gladly laid down my life 
to save her. But tears and prayers were of no 
avail in that hour of distress, the decree had 
gone forth—that dear, holy mother died! - 

Then it seemed to me, that there was no lon- 
ger any beauty on earth. ‘That there was 
nothing for which I could live, and in my agony 
I wished to die. A venerable old man saw my 
grief, and kindly asked its cause. I told him 
all. “My child,” said he, “Ihave lived many 
years ; like youl have sought for lasting beau- 
ty in this world. Earth indeed is beautiful, 
hill and valley, grove and fountain, meadow 
and plain, all speaking their Maker’s praise, 
are beautiful, but upon all earthly things ‘ pas- 
sing away’ is indelibly written; know, my child, 
that the true beauty ofthis world is an holy 
and humble life. Thus live, and at death, 
heavenly beauties will open to your vision, which 
will never fade or perish. Thus live, and you 
shall again rejoice in the loveliness of your 
pious mother.” 

t 








ANTONIO. 





CLOSE OF THE YEAR. 


Many gents and Subscribers, who have not 
paid the present year, and to whgm we have 
sent Bills, still remain delinquent. If they 
would not like to be thus treated in their own 
business—if they would not like to go sup- 
perless to bed, after a hard day’s work, we earn- 
estly wish they would remember the Youth’s 
Companion, and transmit the amount due as 
soon as possible. 

We are greatly obliged to those subscri- 
bers who have promptly paid. It is by their 
help that we continue to the present time. 

Littte Henry.—We have received some 
very pretty stories about little Henry and his 
Mother, which our young readers will love to 
read next January. 

Queens or France.—Some of our older 
readers are much interested in the Biography 
of the Queens of France. This series will 


be finished wich the close of our present Vol- 
ume in Mey next. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 
Dead River, Me., Dec. 2, 1850. 
Mr. Editor,—Enclosed is one dollar for the 
Youth’s Companion. We have been negli- 
gent in not sending it before, and will try to 
be more punctual in future. It is indeed a 
companion for my children, and for us all. We 
could not do without it. 
We lost a little boy two years ago; he was 
2 years old; he loved the Youth’s Companion, 
and would call for it when the Mail was open- 
ed, which was in the house; but I trust he is 
now a companion of angels. Just before he 
died, he raised his little hands and said, “ up 
there, mother; up inthe sky.” You may change 
the name from S. W. Butler, to E. S. Butler, if 
you please. Yours, respectfully, 
A. Bute. 














“TI LOVEMY SAVIOUR MORE.” 


“Tt is a sad thing,” said one to his neighbor, 
“that one so young and promising should be 
taken away.” 

“Tt is indeed,” was the reply ; “ very few per- 
sons have more to attach them to life than she 
had. It must have been hard for her to die.” 

“Tt will be hard for us all, if we do not live 
nearer to God.” 

‘he remarks above recorded were made as 
the neighbors were following to their last rest- 
ing place the remains of a young lady who 
had died of consumption. She was the idol 
of her friends, who were in circumstances to 
gratify all her wishes. She had in truth much 
to attach her to life. Still she could say in 
calmness, “I have no wish to live; I love my 
friends very much, but I love my Saviour 
more.” 

Hers was a peaceful and happy death. Why 
was it so? To what isit owing that to some 
death loses his terrors? It is owing to faith- 
ful preparation for the last hour. The young 
lady alluded to above, made it her daily busi- 
ness for several years to make preparation for 
death. She fixed her affections so fully upon 
the Saviour, that she was ready when he call- 
ed her to go and meet him. She made prepa- 
ration for death the business of her life. Did 
she regret it, as she went down the banks of the 
cold river ? 

a 


THINK OF THE POOR. 


Children, pleasantly seated around the fire- 
side on a cold day, think of the poor. When 
with brothers and sisters you are sporting 
around the room, think of the many who are 
obliged to dwell in poor hovels, with but few of 
the comforts of life. When you are happy with 
your father and mother, remember how many 
children have lost their parents, and have had 
to find a home among strangers. When you 
hear the wintry winds whistling around your 
comfortable dwelling, then do not forget that 
many little boys and girls have no shoes and 
stockings, and are obliged to work hard for a 
living, and some of them are exposed to the 
cold, bleak winds. As you sit down to your 
father’s table, you see it well spread with an 
abundance of all you need; then think of the 
starving poor, whoscarcely know from whence 
they will get their next meal; and should you 
meet any of these poor creatures, don’t de- 
spise them, remember you may be as pooras 
they are; think of them with tenderness, and, 
as far as you can, relieve their wants. “He 
that hath pity upon the poor, lendeth to the 
Lord.”—S. S. Advocate. 


———_—>—__—_. 


REWARD OF PERSEVERANCE. 


At the late anniversary of the Sutherland 
Athenaeum, Eng., Mr. W. Chambers gave the 
following brief account of his early struggles : 


“JT stand before you a self-educated man. 
My education was that which is supplied at 
the humble parish schools of Scotland; and it 
was only when I went to Edinburgh, a poor 
boy, that I devoted my evenings, after the la- 
bors of the day, to the cultivation of that intel- 
lect which the Almighty has given me. From 
seven or eight in the morning, till nine or ten 
at night, was I at my business, asa book-seller’s 
apprentice ; and it was only during hours after 
these, stolen from sleep, that I could devote 
myself to study. I assure youl did not read 
novels; my attention was directed to physical 
science and other useful matters; during that 
period I taught myself French. I look back to 
thsse times with great pleasure, and am almost 
sorry I have not to go through the same trou- 
bles again. I reaped more pleasure: when I 
had not a sixpence in my pocket, studying in a 
garret in Edinburgh, than I now find when sit- 
ting amidst all the elegancies and comforts of 
a parlor.” 





—_——_—_ 


A MOTHER’S JOURNEY FOR A BIBLE, 


It is sometimes practicable for the itinera- 
ting missionary to act the colporteur, and carry 
in his portmanteau, Bibles, ‘Testaments, tracts 
and good books, to be distributed at his preach- 
ing places, and in the cabins he passes. Of the 
books thus distributed by a missionary in Penn- 
sylvania, one, a Bible, came into the hands of 
a young lady. She perused it with unspeaka- 








ble profit and delight. She found the pearl of 





great price in it. When prostrated with a 
lingering disease, she read while she had 
strength the words of eternal life, —— 
by them health and joy and peace to the soul. 
When her strength failed, a younger sister 
read for her, and at her decease, inherited her 
treasure;the Bible. She died rejoicing in hope, 
holding her Bible to her bosom, as the simple 
and only means of her salvation. A neigh- 
boring woman, with a child in her arms, éravell- 
ed eight miles to obtain from the colporteur 
missionary a Bible just like that. She related 
the above touching tale, and eagerly read the 
desired treasure. Who can say what her Bi- 
ble will do for her and her family—.4m. Mes. 


——— 


A DOG’S AFFECTION. 


One of my neighbors has just buried a son 
three years old. A friend had presented to the 
little boy, a small dog, which was a great fa- 
vorite of his, and reciprocated all the affection 
it received. When the child was taken sick, 
the dog manifested great solicitude; remained 
near the bed, often leaping on it and licking 
the face of his master, to testify his love. At 
length the boy died. The dog was soon con- 
scious of the fact, and expressed his ‘grief 
most clearly to the family; the 1ext day he 
lay down in one corner of the room, aud died. 
This incident occurred Jast week, and is a well 
attested fact, worthy of being put on record. 

[ Presbyterian. 
————>— —— 


CONVERTED HEATHEN. 


Malagarch, a little Bechuana boy, five years 
old, died like a believer. He begged his two 
brothers to pray and believe. When near 
death, he called his mother and said, “Give 
me your hand, I want tokissyou. I am going 
to Jesus. How long I have wished to see him! 
Look at me; I do not weep, I do not fear, be- 
cause I believe in Jesus. He has forgiven me. 
I wasa liar,a thief, but he pardons all. You 
must all believe, all pray.”—S. S. Adv. 


a 


A REMARKABLE BOY. 


There is a French Canadian boy at St. Hy- 
acinthe, who has constructed a working model 
of a steam locomotive, complete in all its parts, 
about eighteen inches in length, without any 
assistance or instruction, even in the use of 
tools. He is only about fourteen years ofage, 
and has had to make for himself every imple- 
ment necessary for his work, with the excep- 
tion of one or two files. 

—_——~——. 


A GOOD DEFINITION. 


A little girl on seeing a certificate of mem- 
bership of the Baptist missionary Union, that 
had been framed and brought home, inquired 
of her mother what it was. She told her that 
it was something which said that her father 
was a life-member of the Missionary Union. 
“Why,” said the little girl, “did father pay 
$100 so that he might work for them as long as 
he lives.” 


a 


A LITTLE BOY’S FAITH. 


A little boy who had been lost in a dense 
forest, and was out all night, gave the follow- 
ing account of his conduct:—“It grew dark, 
and I kneeled down, and usked God to take 
care of little Johnny, and then went to sleep.” 

a 

Sure or onty One Txine.—Wesley says, 
‘* When I was young, I was sure of everything ; 
in a few years, having been mistaken a thous- 
and times,I was not half so sure of most things 
as I was before; at present, I am hardly sure 
of anything but what God has revealed to 
man.” 

a 

Woman.—“It is the part of a woman, like 
her own beautiful planet, to cheer the dawn 
and darkness—to be both the morning and 
evening star of man’s life. The light of her 
eye is the first to rise and the last to set upon 
manhood’s day of trial and suffering.” 

—_——o—_—_ 

AnecpoTE or WasuineTon.—It is related 
that when the British soldiers were about to 
march out, and lay down their arms at York- 
town, Washington said to the American army, 
“ My boys, let there be no insults over a con- 
quered foe. When they lay down their arms, 
don’t huzza ; posterity will huzza for you.” 

eee ef) 


Domestic Evirs oF DrunKenness.—-Dr. 
Franklin, in summing up the domestic evils of 
drunkenness, says, “ Houses without windows, 
gardens without fences, fields without tillage, 
barns without roofs, children without clothing, 
principles, morals or manners.” 

——-9———— 


Tue Fatuis.—A pupil of the Deaf and Dumb 
Asylum, writing an account of Niagara Falls, 
which he had recently visited, says :—“They 
appeared tous beautiful, and violent, and quar- 
relsome.” 

——0———_ 


A Litre Reasoner.—A little boy asked 
his mother how many gods there were. A 
younger brother answered, “Why, one to be 
sure.” But how do you know that?” inquir- 
ed the other. “ Because,” answered the other, 
“God fills every place, so that there is no room 


_ for any other.” 


Poctrp. 


ORIGINAL. 


HOPE AND DESPAIR. 


Two birds Isaw. One glad and full of glee, 

Hopping right merrily from tree to tree, 

Warbling aloud its carols bright and gay, 

— all the long and lightsome summer’s 

ay. 

He seemed as made for joy ; and all around 

Seemed as ’twere made for him. He spurned 
the ground, ; 

And soaring high, on lofty, heavenly wing, 

To the bright skies his chorus joyed to sing, 


His onan form forbade the sportsman’s 
shot, 

Fearless he fluttered ‘round from spot to spot; 

His guileless breast ne’er knew one thought of 
ear; 

His joyous song resounded loud and clear. 


Such was the first. The next, O different sight! 

His form a dreadful thing—no cheerful light 

Pierced through his eyelids closed—no glad- 
some sound 

Waking the slumbering flowrist’s from the 
ground, 

Came from his lips,—and swift his way along 

Rolled no glad stream of life to wake the song, 

A cold, dead thing upon the ground he lay, 

Nor saw the gladsome sunbeams round him 
play. 

Such, such, thought I, are Hope and dark De- 
spair, 

One passing bright, one gaily, gladly fair. 

The other deadening and depriving life. 

Of the joys with which its scenes are rife ; 

One all replete with dark and fearful dread, 

The other rising up to heaven from the dead. 

Far, far, Despair haste from my trembling soul, 

To thee, fair Hope, I’d render up the whole. 

O! ever onward, while I tread this earth, 

Direct my steps, and guide my wandering path. 

And when at length, life’s toilsome journey 

















o’er, 

I lay my body down to rise no more, 

Then upward, Lord, O bear my soul above, 

Up to those regions of eternal love. 

Where in all holy, ever joyous minds, 

Despair no place and Hope fruition finds. 
LEREL. 





—_—_——————— 


THE LITTLE SPARROW. 


Poor little Sparrow, how cold he must be, 
Rocking about on the top of the tree ; 

Bleak is the air, and dark is the sky,— 

He will be frozen, perched up there se high. 


All the nice berries are covered with snow 
Every worm is safe hidden below; 

If he couldspeak, he would certainly say, 
“ What shall I do for a dinner to-day ?” 


Come, pretty creature, nor fear any harm, 

Here by our fire it is cheerful and warm ; 

Nay, do not fear me, I’ll open the door, 

And scatter some crumbs for you on the clean 
floor. 

Rover is out, and the cat is not near, 

Therefore you se® there is nothing to fear; 

There now, I told you you safely might come, 

And when you have done, you may fly away 


home. f 
—_—_—— Ui 
THE BLUE BIRD. A 
BY MRS. M. A. BIGELOW. king 
It sat upon a tree that spread od. 
Its branches o’er my way, crue 
With drooping wing, and pendent head, wel 
And thus awoke its lay : \ 
“ Where is my mate? I search in vain; mal 
Most piteously I moan ? abe 
This morn she sung beside me here— od, 
Alas! where has she flown ? wer 
“ How can I wake a note of joy pric 
When late so sweet she sung? tem 
How can I love the evening breeze dea 
Where late her music rang ?” Su 
Poor bird! T’ll go and seek thy mate chu 
Among the young and gay— hac 
Say, reckless boy, what hast thou there? mu 


Ah, let it fly away! 


A voice has called it to its home, 
And wilt thou keep it here ? tho 
What, if some hand should hold thy feet 











From scenes of home so dear! = 
Ah, let it go, remembering gay 
That mercy not more free ( 
Than thou has dealt along thy way, - 
Shall e’er be dealt to thee. in 
West Stockholm, N. Y., Sept. 1850. wt 
eee y ap aT fd i all 
YOUTH’S COMPANION--VOL. XXIU!. § 1, 
Bound, in different styles of binding, may no 
now be had at this office. Price $1, or $1,295. an 
Also, a few copies of previous Volumes. wh 
One of these Volumes contains about five th 
hundred stories and anecdotes, which would ol 
render it a very acceptable New Year’s Pres- Pi 
ent, for a good boy or girl. th 


Odd Numbers for several years back, very , 
suitable for Rewards in Sabbath Schools— In 
may be had for Fifty Cents a hundred. or 


{> Letters should be addressed to Na- th 





thamel Willis, No. 22 School Street, Boston. 





